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England about 5,000,000?. would be obtained, and
many small incomes which would be exempted in
England would certainly be assessed in India. No fact
can bring out with more striking distinctness the
remarkable contrast between the wealth of England
and the poverty of India. India contains a popula-
tion more than seven times as great as that of
England, and yet a tax which in England produces
5,000,OOOZ. yields little more than 500,000?. in India.
The amount, therefore, which can be raised by any
form of direct taxation in India is, in consequence of
the general poverty of the country, extremely small;
and the amount which can be raised by indirect taxa-
tion may be regarded as having already nearly reached
its utmost possible limits. Nothing more than a very
trifling amount can ever be raised by imposing taxes
on luxuries which are consumed by the few. The in-
direct taxes which are really productive are those
which are imposed on articles of general consump-
tion. In India the mass of the people are so poor
that they use no article which can be taxed except
salt, and the taxation on salt has already reached
that extreme point when any increase of duty would
seriously diminish consumption. Lord Lawrence, in
the evidence he gave before the Indian Finance Com-
mittee in 1873, had his attention specially directed
to the question of obtaining additional revenue by